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Fame 


When favorable reports of a person’s character, his acts or his abilities 
become widely disseminated, it may be said that he has attained fame. 

“The Hall of Fame for Great Americans” at New York University was 
originated by Dr. Henry MacCracken, at one time chancellor. It was en- 
dowed by Mrs. F. J. Shepard, nee Helen Gould. One hundred and fifty is 
the limit in number; the list closes in the year 2000. Sixty-six names have 


been inscribed so far, as follows: 

George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Webster, Benjamin Franklin, Ulysses 
Simpson Grant, John Marshall, Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Robert Ful- 
ton, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Washington Irving, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Fin- 
ley Breese Morse, David Glasgow Farragut, Henry Clay, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mary 
Lyon, John James Audubon, James Kent, Henry Ward Beecher, Joseph Story, John 
Adams, William Ellery Channing, Gilbert Charles Stuart, Asa Gray, John Quincy Adams, 
James Russell Lowell, William Tecumseh Sherman. Charlotte Cushman, James Madison, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, William Cullen Bryant, James Fenimore Cooper, Phillips 
Brooks, Emma Willard, Alexander Hamilton, Mark Hopkins, Francis Parkman, Louis 
Agassiz, Elias Howe, Joseph Henry, Rufus Choate, Daniel Boone, Frances Elizabeth W.1- 
lard, Samuel Langhorne Clemens (“Mark Twain”), Roger Williams, James Buchanan 
Eads, George Peabody, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney, Robert Edward 
Lee, Horace Mann, George Bancroft, Andrew Jackson, John Lathrop Motley, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Maria Mitchell, Edgar Allan Poe, William Thomas Green Morton, Patrick 
Henry, August Saint-Gaudens, Alice Freeman Palmer, Edwin Booth, John Paul Jones. 

Busts of forty-nine have been placed. 

Fifteen classes of citizens were recommended for consideration; the 
sequence of names is quite significant of preference shown. Businessmen 
were eligible and two of prominence, Peabody and Cooper, have been 
selected; their fame, however, rests upon philanthropy rather than busi- 
ness achievements. Some were very poor and, with the exception of the 
two philanthropists named, the great majority did not have much in the 
way of world goods. Patrician and plebeian mingle; witness George Wash- 
ington and Daniel Boone. Jackson owned slaves; Brooks advocated 
their freedom. Longfellow and Poe imbibed from the cheering cup more or 
less frequently; Frances E. Willard founded the W. C. T. U. Sherman was 
a warrior; Whittier was a pacifist. And so we might go on making com- 
parisons, and finally reach the conclusion that fame is predicted on some- 
thing apart from money and other things which many people consider im- 
portant, especially if they draw salaries for advocating them. 

When a community “loses” a successful businessman, editors and re- 
porters rack their brains for compliments which must not be too raw and 
for adjectives which will please without being plainly untruthful. Head- 
lines are easy if the lamented one goes to a higher position. Then follow 
the usual connections with the knighted Columbians, mystical Shriners, re- 
spectable Rotarians, lovable Lions, kindly Kiwanians, opportune Optimists, 
rustic clubbers and “sic” exclusive organizations where butlers stand at the 
door with feet apart, repelling non-members and patronizing those whose 
dues are paid. All of the above are uplifting for those who havea good start; 
eligibility depends upon the purse—participation upon pin and password. | 

The difficult thing about the ordinary “leaving our city” obituary 1s 
to maintain the ethics of journalism and convey to the readers just what 
the lamented one has done for the community in which he has lived, the 
people among whom he has worked, or for the world at large. All of this, 
however, does not keep the mass of humanity from thinking the matter 
over and reflecting upon it. Final judgment, usually correct, is predicated 
on what the contender has given to humanity from his heart as well as 
from his brain. A study of the lives of those included in the above list, to- 
gether with the ones elected for the National Hall of Statuary, should en- 
able every aspirant to determine whether he prefers to go ona “bust” here 
or hereafter.—E.M.L. 
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Notes from Nome, Alaska 


By John Treichler, Correspondent 


The January number was forwarded to 
Nome from Fairbanks by airplane ex- 
press—2 pounds at 75c—$1.50 (C. O. D.). 
First class postage would have amounted 
to 64c. The $1.50 was paid with company 
money and added to deferred charges; 
whether or not Mr. Patriquin will pass 
favorably on this is a matter to be set- 
tled in the near future. However, more 
blunders of this natare and we will have 
to get the Traffic Department after you 
and that (from a Nome and Fairbanks 
standpoint) means trouble. 

The Nome employes enjoyed reading 
the contents of the January number. 

The writer was much interested in the 
Utah Railway article. Speaking of bal- 
last, the Southern Pacific is now hauling 
sixty cars a day from the Kennett smelter 
slag dump to Sacramento for ballast, a 
distance of 250 miles. Our friend L. W. 


Kirk, in the early Nineties in Pueblo, 
Colorado, sold slag for ballast from the 
smelter dump to four railroads. 


Attention Mr. Maxwell, Sunnyside: 
When you get through to China with your 
shaft sinking, please use laundry marks 
instead of alphabetical letters. 


Attention Mr. Wichman: Regarding 
“99% assay office news,” if unable to 
hear from other departments, do as I do, 
shut one eye and talk about them all you 
please. 

Attention Mr. “Dick” Russell: Glad 
you sold the Nome junk we shipped to you 
in June, 1929 (more coming). Also glad 
you made good collection terms; if you 
need a collector let me know. So far, 
Nome has no credit. 

Miss Buggy please note: In Nome we 
make wine from wild blueberries and 
cranberries; in some Boston residential 


H. C. G. F. Camp at Little Creek. Main Bunk House and Shops, Also Group of Build- 
ings Including Mess House, Warehouse and Various Small Bunk Houses. 
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Main Street, Nome, March, 1930 


districts they make it from dandelions, so 
there you are. 

Attention Doris Thomas, Lark Mine: I 
can imagine how you felt with your No. 4 
shaft water trouble in January—about the 
way I do when the heating plant smoke 
stack burns out on a clear night, 30 below 
zero, and I wonder if the sparks are going 
to fall on the shingle roof; or when a 
dredge pond gets to leaking in the winter 
time and the dredge is in danger of set- 
tling on a jagged formation of bed rock. 
Don’t worry about L. F. Devenport’s im- 
pression of the camp; if the meals are as 
good as our Little Creek mess, he will be 
a regular visitor. 

So far this month, (February) our Key- 
stone drills and pipe gangs have lost only 
four days due to blizzards; the weather 
has been clear and cold with temperatures 
ranging from 15 to 35 degrees below zero. 
Thaw drilling, after much delay on ac- 
count of storms and deep snow, is almost 
completed in No. 3 area and the drills are 
now moving to area No. 1. The pipe gang 
is now busily engaged in changing No. 3 
area pipe lines. 

John Forsberg, the genial foreman, 
made his third fur shipment from his 
limburger cheese trap line (one fox pelt 
each time). 

Leonard Smith’s husky sourdough snow 
shovelers are busily engaged digging snow 


tunnels through the enormously high snow 
drifts on the lower end of Miocene and 
Seward ditches, 

Ole Hay, the general foreman at Little 
Creek, has just completed papering and 
painting the Little Creek office, living 
room and bedroom; he did it all himself 
after working hours during the long win- 
ter evenings. For a bachelor, he is also a 
good cook. 

Everything is running smoothly in the 
town shop. Harry Gerberg is back on the 
job after spraining his back grinding 
compressor valves for the Diesels. Gross 
and Wheeler, our electric welders, are at 
least getting rid of a lot of welding rod. 
John Jacobsen and Carl Johnson, dredge 
competitors, are working fine together on 
pump repairs. 

On February 22nd, the Borden Cup dog 
race started. The course covers a dis- 
tance of twenty-six miles, from Nome to 
the Cape, down the coast, and back. 
There were six entries (since Mr. Harlan 
took the company dogs from the balance 
sheet we had none to enter). The trail 
was fine, and the weather good but cold at 
15 degrees below zero. The results follow: 

Al Carey, first; time, 2 hours 7 minutes. 
Perry Kagoona (native), second; time, 2 
hours 8 minutes. Pretty Pete Olsen, third; 
time, 2 hours 14 minutes. Pete Larsen (na- 
tive), fourth; time, 2 hours 17 minutes. 
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Henry Luke (native), fifth; time, 2 hours 
24 minutes. Ed Rohn, sixth; time, 2 hours 
36 minutes. 

A few years ago, when Nome was on 
the map, Seppalla made the course in 1 
hour, 50 minutes. 

On February 20th the Pioneer Igloo 
Lodge gave their annual Reindeer Bar- 
becue indoors (the roasting is done by the 
bakery). Over a hundred attended. After 
eating reindeer for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, everybody passed their plates for 
more reindeer. There were lots of other 
good things to eat, too, such as potatoes, 
turnips and pickles. 

The City Council passed an ordinance 
in March that all places of amusement, 
dances, bootlegging joints, poker games, 
prize fights, etc., must close by 2:00 a. m. 
This will make it pretty tough on some of 
us. The main reason for this is to con- 
trol the half breed dances so as to give 
the younger set, coast guard boys, the 
chief of police, fire chief and others a 
chance to sleep a few hours. 

On March 6th the airplanes from Teller 
arrived with the bodies of Eielson and 
Borlund. The planes circled over Nome 
and then continued on their way to Fair- 
banks. Almost the entire population of 
Nome went to the landing field to attend 
the memorial service and the crowd was 
quite disappointed that the planes did not 
land. 

A report came in that one of our ditch 
camps (fifty miles from here) had been 
broken into. A hurry up inspection trip 
by our ditch superintendent, with a dog 
team, disclosed the fact that only a slab 
of bacon had been taken; sugar, flour and 
other staple groceries were untouched. 
We have very considerate thieves up here. 
Recently someone broke into one of our 
tenements and stole a bed spring and mat- 
tress but left the rugs on the floor and 
the heating stove. 

Last fall, owing to numerous delays 
(breakdowns and weather conditions) the 
Arctic Transportation Company was un- 
able to deliver provisions to several vil- 
lages up the coast, causing a shortage of 
food in several localities. One prominent 
fox raiser lost 150 fox due to starvation. 
To overcome a repetition of this sort, our 
leading merchant, A. Polet, has chartered 
a boat (the Good Hope) to deliver food 
stuff up the coast as soon as the ice 
breaks up, which should be early in July. 

The Eastern Star gave a basket social 
at the Masonic Temple, a rather unique 
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affair. The ladies were behind a curtain 
and the candidate for auction showed her 
foot and then the bidding started. Some 
of the small feet brought as high as $9.85 
and as usual the higher the bid, the 
poorer the lunch. 

Beginning tomorrow (March 10th) the 
Grand Jury will be in session for about 
ten days. Let’s hope that none of us will 
be indicted for something we did or did 
not do. 

On March 11th the sixth basketball 
game out of a series of seven will be 
played; so far the Hammon team is seven 
points ahead. 

The latter part of March the North- 
western Alaska Fair will have its first 
annual. On the 28th the All Alaska 
Sweepstakes dog race will be run; the 
distance will be 166 miles. 

While in San Francisco, both Mr. Har- 
lan and Mr. Egleston called on Barbara 
Treichler Chubb and Audrey Treichler 
Mott. 

We have not received any first class 
mail since February 17th but hope for 
the arrival of a plane this week. 

Yesterday someone played a joke on 
the night watchman by hanging up a suit 
of clothes and a hat on the jib crane in 
the power house to make it appear as if 
someone had hanged himself. The watch- 
man, realizing the meaning, passed the 
good thing along by leaving a memoran- 
dum in his report to the foreman to the 
effect that a man had hanged himself. 
The day man coming on shift read the 
note and immediately reported it to all 
officials by telephone. The foreman rushed 
to the power plant, discovered the joke 
and then notified the marshal, the doctor, 
the undertaker and the coroner to go back 
to bed. 

Saturday, March ist, Mrs. Hellerick 
gave a luncheon and card party in honor 
of her friend, Mrs. Gibson. About twenty- 
six people attended the enjoyable affair 
and many look forward to the time when 
a similar one will be given for them. (It 
was necessary to censor and delete this 
item because it contained information of 
a confidential nature. We regret that it 
was necessary to do so.—Kditor.) 


Just saw a Paramount, 1924, produc- 
tion entitled, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” 
—admission price: ladies 7T5c, gentlemen 
six-bits. Music was furnished by Pro- 
fessor Carpenter, once famous in Lead- 
ville in 1886, 


The poem submitted by G. A. Ronne- 
burg last month gave me food for thought. 
“There is a reason” for the cause of acci- 
dents; a most common one falls under the 
head of “Disobedience of Rules.” 

This company has compiled and pub- 
lished a book of rules pertaining to the 
conduct of its employes. Every man in 
this plant has been given one to help him 
to play safe. 

HORSEPLAY or “fooling’”’ while on the 
job has caused a lot of accidents. Of 
course, it is not with any evil intentions 
that you go along and poke someone in 
the ribs, causing him to drop something 
and injure his foot, or collide with some- 
one and push him into danger. You don’t 
mean any harm when you throw a piece 
of waste or even fruit. I saw a man 
throw an over-ripe pear at another man 
who was working at a lathe. It was 
meant to hit him on the side of the face, 
but it struck the tailstock and glanced up 
into his eye and that man lost an eye. 
Another time a piece of waste was thrown 
at a man who was stooping over but he 
straightened up just in time to get it in 
the eye. A small piece of steel in the 
waste scratched the eye; result, one eye 
lost. 

Then there is the INEXPERIENCED 
employe who is not acquainted with his 
job and doesn’t know how to protect him- 
self. We have had two accidents recently 
from that cause; two men have suffered 
with burned heels because they were in- 
experienced and their foreman had evi- 
dently neglected to give them proper in- 
structions when they went on the job. A 
foreman can never pay too much attention 
to the men under him; he is the leader in 
his department and the men look to him 
for instructions. A man may be proficient 
in a certain line of work and yet when he 
comes on the job as a new man, there are 
some details which are new to him and 
it is up to the foreman to call his atten- 
tion to them. 


DISTRACTING A WORKMAN’S AT- 
TENTION is another cause. When a man 
is working on a job and someone comes 
along and calls his attention to something 
else, it is liable to place the workman in 
a precarious situation. A man cannot be 
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Some of the Causes of Accidents 
By James A. Cotter, Safety Inspector 
Midvale, Utah 


doing one think and thinking of some. 
thing else; his job needs his whole atten. 
tion. A man was working as a machinist 
helper on a large lathe. The work con- 
sisted of turning a propeller shaft for a 
battleship and the chip from the turning 
came in one large spiral piece of steel, 
which, if left to itself, would stretch along 
the floor, turning and writhing, a menace 
and danger to anyone coming in contact 
with it. This helper had a hammer to 
break the chip off as it came from the 
tool. Another man called his attention to 
something in another part of the shop and 
he turned his head to look, forgetting his 
job. The spiral chip formed, catching his 
blouse and dragging him into the ma- 
chine. Before the machine could be 
stopped, it had torn and cut his body to 
such an extent that he was in a hospital 
for several weeks, suffering intensely 
with a combined cut and burn injury. 
So you can see for yourself, “there is a 
reason,” and if any of you boys have left 
your rule book at home on the piano, or 
have studied it so hard that you have 
burned the letters out of it, let me know; 
we will see that you get another one. 


WORSE THAN NEW YORKERS 

St. John Ervine, the English critic, said 
at a dinner party in New York: 

“I like America, and I like New York, 
too, but I think that you New Yorkers 
suffer a little from—well, to be frank, 
from swelled head. You think that the 
rest of the country looks up to you more 
than it really does. 

“A New Yorker visited the Bad Lands 
last winter. He had a letter of introduc 
tion to a rich native. After he'd pre- 
sented his letter he said to the native in 
a patronizing way: 

“‘T guess you don’t get many New 
Yorkers out here?’ 

“ ‘Naw,’ said the native, ‘rattlesnakes is 
our chief plague.’” 

—New York Office. 
—_++——__ 

Fuel in the form of blocks is now on 
the market. Does this mean that building 
a fire has now become mere child’s play? 
—Midvale Employe. 
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An Unusual Job at Sunnyside 
By N. C. Maxwell, Correspondent 
Those in intimate touch with the general work of keeping a large mine, tramway 
and mill in constant operation realize fully that it is a “whale” of a job. 
Replacements and repairs often can be made without a general shut-down, for a 
matter of a few hours may permit new machinery to be installed or necessary parts re- 
placed. Once in a while, however, a shut-down is necessary to accomplish a major job. A 
recent job at the mine is worthy of note as more than ordinary conditions were involved. 
On the large hoist at Terry shaft, a pinion was found to be loose on the main 
shaft, necessitating a new pinion. The matter of repairs was solved in the following 
manner: A pinion slightly smaller in bore than the one to be replaced was secured. 
The shaft was turned down to accommodate the new pinion. 
The remarkable thing about the whole matter was the way it was accomplished. 
The shaft, about three and one-half inches in diameter, was first stripped of the gear 


—Photo by R. P. Lucas. 
Underground Machine Shop, Sunnyside. In Addition to General Set-up, the Following 
Sunnyside Men Are Shown: C. W. Fleming, Jchn Ekman, W. L. Gooch, C. V. Telk, 
C. W. Jones, August Telk, F. E. Melzer. Ruddy Baldessari and Fred Marckel, Motor 

Man and Helper, Are Wearing Caps With Lamp Holders. 

and the pinion removed. A temporary machine shop was established in the hoist room 
and the necessary machine work done without removing the heavy machinery to the 
shops outside. After the shaft was dressed to proper size, the new pinion was pressed 
on, the gears assembled and the hoist was ready for operation. It took far more time 
to do all this than it does to tell about it and it goes without saying that there were 
many anxious moments on the part of Master Mechanic Gooch and his crew during the 
time it required to do the job. 

At the time the hoist was down for repairs, a big job was also accomplished at 
the head of the tramway. A new tripper was installed on the conveying machinery 
and other necessary repairs and replacements were also made. Considerable work was 
accomplished down in the mine at the loading stations and all along the line in the 
many steps required to handle the ore from stopes to outside, 
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Signal Honor for Tintic Mine Worker 


A THIRD OF A CENTURY WITHOUT A SERIOUS ACCIDENT 
The Eureka Reporter under date of April 10th, 1930, makes note of an honor con- 
ferred upon W. B. (Ben) Thurmond. The article, quoted as having appeared in an 
“eastern magazine,” is from the pen of Mr. L. D. Anderson, Chief Engineer. Our con- 
gratulations are extended to Mr. Thurmond.—Editor. 


“w. B. (Ben) Thurmond, of Eureka, 
has just received a letter from the United 
States Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Mines, stating that at a meeting on 
March 5th, last, the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association had awarded him a 
certificate of honor for having operated 
the main hoist at the Centennial Eureka 
mine, U. S. S. R. & M. company from 
1892 to 1925, a span of thirty-three years, 
during which time no person was injured 
and no serious accident of any kind 
occurred. 

“Scott Turner, the director, signed the 
letter which was sent to Mr, Thurmond 
and he states that the certificate will be 
available about the 15th of May. Mr. 
Turner says: ‘I wish to congratulate you 
on your exceptionally meritorious per- 
formance.’ 

“Mention of the unusual record made 
by Mr. Thurmond, during the many years 
of his connection with the Centennial 
Eureka mine, appeared in the November 
issue of ‘Ax-i-dent-Ax,’ an eastern publi- 
cation, under the heading of ‘A Safety 
Example.’ That paper says: 


““The classic example of what is and 
what is not news, which is sometimes 
said to be the guide of newspaper re- 
porters, is that of a dog and his bite. If 
a dog bites a man, that is not news. But 
if a man bites a dog, that is what the re- 
porter is supposed to pounce upon as 
real news. While that may be alright as 
a guide for newspaper writing, it does 
seem as if it might go too far in the 
matter of safety. Constantly counting up 
the number and cost of accidents in suf- 
fering and money has its importance in 
emphasizing the need of constant care. 
On the other hand, there is overlooked 
the fact that the great majority of men 
are careful and conscientiously endeavor- 
ing to avoid accident. When someone gets 
hurt, that is “news” because it is excep- 
tional. In order, however, that in the 
search for “news” there may not be a 
failure to recognize the records made in 
safety, it seems well to cite for particular 
mention a truly honorable record. 


“When the famous hoisting engine of 
the old Centennial Eureka mine went out 
of commission on January 1, 1925, there 
ended the work at that point of Ben 
Thurmond, whose services have scarcely 
a peer in any part of the world. Entering 
the employ of the company in 1890, Mr. 
Thurmond assumed the duties of hoisting 
engineer in 1892. From that time until 
1925, covering a span of nearly 33 years, 
Mr. Thurmond was constantly on duty, 
In all that time, through his careful 
handling of the exacting duties, there was 
no record of any man being injured in 
the hoisting operations while he was on 
shift. While the hoist gave splendid sery- 
ice, it did occasionally develop cranky 
streaks. All these were caught in time to 
prevent accident. 

“In addition to this record for safety, 
Mr. Thurmond made many records for 
speed. Perhaps his greatest feat was the 
hoisting of 650 cars in seven and a half 
hours. 

“Today Mr, Thurmond is extending his 
record as hoisting engineer at the Bullion 
Beck and Champion mine. His brother, 
Byron Thurmond, is carrying on the 
safety record of the family as master 
mechanic at the United States mines. 

“Maybe this is ‘news’ after all. What 
do you think? At any rate you will 
doubtless agree that all honor should be 
paid to Ben Thurmond.’” 

Mr. J. Fewson Smith states that Mr. 
Thurmond hoisted more cars of ore from 
the ten hundred level of the mine, in an 
eight hour shift, than has ever been hoist- 
ed elsewhere in Utah. 

—_+——_. 
STRENGTH 

Like the ancient king who said that he 
had no garrison stronger than the affec- 
tion of his people, we in our various posi- 
tions in life are no stronger than the loy- 
alty of those who are associated with us. 
If the men who work for you do not really 
like you, your organization is weak, no 
matter how well it seems to function for 
a time. If you do not have loyalty, you 
do not deserve loyalty. You lack something 
which attracts it and you cannot expect it. 
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Tintic Gold Output Recalls Old Days 


Mammoth, Centennial Eureka Cited 
HIGH GRADING PREVENTED BY SECRECY 


The Deseret News, under date of Friday, April 19th, 1930, gives an interesting 


historical and commercial resume of Tintic. 


Almost everyone who has been con- 


nected with the U. S. Company for a period of years has visited the Centennial 
Eureka, or at least knows something of its activities. The Centennial Eureka was the 
fourth property acquired by this company; the first three were the Old Jordan, Tele- 


graph and Niagara. 


We feel sure that this will interest old timers and also serve as 


an incentive to find more ore like that mentioned.—Editor. 


“With the North Lily, Eureka Standard 
and Eureka Lily mines producing a con- 
siderable tonnage of high grade gold ore, 
memories of the sensational production of 
this metal in the Tintic district are being 
recalled. 


“The Mammoth mine is_ generally 
credited with having shipped the richest 
gold ore that ever left the Tintic district, 
carloads which brought more than $100,- 
000 each. But there are old time miners 
in this section who claim that ore run- 
ning much higher in gold came from the 
stopes of the Centennial Eureka mine. 

“Such stories can hardly be verified for 
the reason that officials of the United 
States Mining & Smelting company have 
not seen fit to make public the value of 
the ore which they took from the Centen- 
nial Eureka mine, but it is quite generally 
understood that one of their old stopes— 
the Delaware—produced four carloads of 
ore that averaged better than $140,000 to 
the carload. 

“Every possible effort was made to pre- 
vent the dissemination of information re- 
garding the high grade ore that was 
mined during the most prosperous days of 
the old Centennial Eureka mine. The 
assays, reaching the miners and their 
bosses, were almost without exception 
more or less misleading. The superin- 
tendent and his foreman undoubtedly 
knew just what values the ore contained 
but it was thought advisable to ke-p 
everyone else in the dark. A common 
way of writing an assay report was to 
place ‘1 oz. plus’ in the gold column and 
‘10 ozs. plus’ in the silver column. Assays 
showed that the ore was of shipping 
grade; the miners did not need to know 
anything more about it. 

“The company owned its own smelting 
plant and it was an easy matter to class- 
ify the ore in such a way that in the 
process of reduction it would bring the 
most money and nothing was done to 


arouse the suspicion of the miners al- 
though it is quite certain that some of 
them were wise to the sensational value 
of the ore in which they were working. 
If miners did have knowledge of the high 
value of the rock it is of course reason- 
able to suppose that a certain amount of 
‘high-grading’ took place during the 
mining of the rich gold streaks. 

“Copper and silver were the principal 
metals in the Centennial Eureka ore but 
there was scarcely a carload of ore 
shipped from that mine during the thirty 
years of constant production, that did not 
carry fairly good values in gold. Taking 
the hundreds of thousands of tons of ore 
as a whole it is perhaps safe to say that 
the average gold content per ton was 
around $8, hence the Centennial Eureka 
was in reality a very heavy producer of 
gold. 

“This mine, at the peak of its produc- 
tion which probably covered a period of 
not less than twelve years, shipped a 
total of four hundred tons of ore daily, 
working six days a week. For several 
years before that the output was around 
thre: hundred tons daily with operations 
continuing throughout the seven days of 
the week. Then there was another much 
later period, of about six or seven years, 
curing which time an effort was made to 
hold shipments of ore up to 250 tons per 
day which tonnage gradually feathered 
out until operations were practically sus- 
pended in 1925. 

“One story with reference to the Cen- 
tennial Eureka gold ore that has occa- 
sionally been told is probably worth re- 
peating at this time. It was to the effect 
that a ‘shifter’ realizing the unusual char- 
acter of the ore, carried to the company’s 
office a large sample about the size of a 
small head of cabbage. He said it was 
such a beautiful specimen that he could 
not resist taking it out of a mine car that 
was being loaded in the old Delaware 
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stope. Instead of getting excited about 
the specimen and thus letting everyone in 
on the secret the superintendent left it 
kicking around the office for some weeks 
or months during which time it was used 
asa door stop. Then it was finally turned 
over to an assayer and when melted up 
that single chunk of rock was found to 
contain more than $500 worth of gold. If 
‘high-grading’ was going on at the Cen- 
tennial Eureka mine during the mining of 
this rich gold ore, it would be of interest 
to know how many specimens of that 
character were carried out of the prop- 
erty by workmen. 

“After all, the discovery of gold ore in 
the eastern end of the Tintic district is 
not so remarkable. Tintic is simply living 
up to its former reputation as a section 
wherein there are liable to be many sur- 
prises. Not all of the district’s history 
has been written, by any means; not all 
of its high grade ores have been mined, 
and if the long rejected and despised 
quartzite is to be productive of gold ore 
there is a possibility of many new and 
even greater mines than any yet dis- 
covered in this locality.’ 


U. S. EMPLOYES BENEFIT FUND 
The following claims were approved in 
March, 1930: 
Fred Hedberg, 14 days, part pay...... 
W. E. Nichols, 10 days, final pay...... 
Lenyel Soderman, 10 days, final pay 10.00 
Mrs. Dan Narovich, 4 days, final pay 4.00 


Paul Jellopoulas, 9 days, final pay.. 4.00 
Peter Fourkas, 26 days, final pay.... 21.00 
J. Leon Pate, 11 days, final pay. 6.00 
R. F. Middleton, 14 days, final pay.. 9.00 


James Earl Richards, 28 days, part 
pay 
Orson Newbold, 23 days, pa 
Howard E. Phelps, spray for Dan 
Warovich! fimeral jcc esses eee 
Orson Newbold, 14 days, part pay.... 14.00 


Fred Hedberg, 11 days, final pay........ 1.00 
James Earl Richards, 7 days, final 

pay . 7.00 
Peter Kogal, 15 days, final pay........ 10.00 
Thomas W. Brown, 14 days, final 

pay .... 9.00 
Charles M. Drown, 14 days, final 

pay 9.00 


Joseph Davis, Jr., 47 days, final pay 42.00 
W. A. Rawson, 23 days, final pay.... 18.00 


Totals al anes eee $243.00 
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BROTHERHOOD 
In every patch of timber, you 
Will always find a tree or two 
That would have fallen long ago, 
Borne down by wind or age or snow, 
Had not another neighbor tree 
Held out its arms in sympathy 
And caught the tree the storm had hurled 
To earth. So, brothers, is the world. 
In every patch of timber stand 
Samaritans of forest land, 
The birch, the maple, oak, and pine, 
The fir, the cedar, all the line; 
In every wood, unseen, unknown, 
They bear their burdens of their own 
And bear as well another form, 
Some brother stricken by the storm. 
Shall trees be nobler to their kind 
Than men, who boast the noble mind? 
Shall there exist within the wood 
This great eternal brotherhood 
Of oak and pine, of hill and fen, 
And not within the hearts of men? 
God grant that men are like to these, 
And brothers brotherly as trees. 

—American Lumberman, 


—_—>++___ 
BIRTH STONES 

Do you know your birth stone? If you 
are a man, probably not. Girls, however, 
and calf-eyed young men generally do. 
There is a jewel supposed to go with 
every month and whatever that jewel is 
it is your birth stone if you were born in 
that month. The idea is an old one but 
in these modernistic days nothing is too 
old to be changed to meet the changing 
world. Some one with nothing better to 
do has evolved a new set of birth stones 
and that some one had correct ideas of the 
eternal fitness of things. Here is what 
has been worked out as a correct list of 
birth stones, seemingly more appropriate 
than the rich and rare jewels. 

For laundresses, the soapstone; 

For architects, the cornerstone; 

For cooks, the puddingstone; 

For taxi drivers, the milestone; 

For soldiers, the bloodstone; 

For grouches, the bluestone; 

For Irishmen, the blarneystone; 

For borrowers, the touchstone; 

For pedestrians, the pavingstone; 

For stock brokers, the curbstone; 

For shoemakers, the cobblestone; 

For burglars, the keystone; 

For tourists, the Yellowstone; 

For beauties, the peachstone; 

For editors, the grindstone; 

For all of us, the tombstone. 
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Midvale Mill and Smelter News 


By F. M. Wichman, Correspondent 


In the March issue we reported the ill- 
ness of Albert W. Tripp, father of Leo 
Tripp. Mr. Tripp survived an operation, 
but three days later his heart weakened 
and he passed away on March 13th. 


Sadness has also entered into the fam- 
ilies of Norman Fryer of the Cadmium 
Plant and Don Nichol of the warehouse 
through the death, on March 22nd, of 
Mrs. Fryer, Mr. Nichol’s sister. Our sym- 
pathies are extended to these three be- 
reaved families. 


and down the track and being high enough 
to allow the weighmaster to read the 
numbers on the cars without breaking his 
neck. This will be welcomed by Beck- 
stead and his assistants. Be sure to brush 
the flies off the cars before you weigh 
them, Marty. 


Mr. R. A. Pallanch recently returned 
from a long vacation trip which included 
Florida, Wisconsin (his native state) and 
a number of cities throughout the east. 


East Midvale is 


Personal news, 
town gossip and 
scandal all seem to 
be conspicuous this 
month by their ab- 
sence. Wherever the 
correspondent in- 
quires for news, he 
is greeted by the 
same discouraging 
answer, “No news, 
just hard work.” 


You probably read 
in the March “Ax” 
all about Midvale’s 
latest industry, 
—chicken ranching. 
John Holden refused 
to let any of the 
younger boys beat 
him to financial in- 
dependence, so he 
purchased one hen 
and one rooster—on 
the popular budget 
plan of course. Now 
he has figured out 
that in five years he 


certainly a hive, or 
should we say, 
chicken coop of in- 
dustry? If we can 
judge by appear- 
ances the smelting 
and steel producing 
industries of this 
popular little city 
will soon have to 
yield their orchestra 
seats to the lowly 
hen. We offer this 
new slogan to take 
the place of “Mid- 
vale—The Smelting 
Center of the West’: 
“Midvale — Where 
Happy Hens Heap 
Up High Hopes.” 
The Midvale Home 
Finance Corporation 
is going about the 
work of construc- 
tion in a very busi- 
nesslike manner, 
Seventeen of the 50 


will have his orig- 
inal investment paid 
for. 


Midvale’s Latest Fire-fighting Equipment C°0PS are finished; 


in Action. Five Streams Are Being 
Thrown Over the Top of the Oxide Mill. 


120,000 baby chicks 
have been ordered, 


Mr. R. Wanless, formerly with the 
Union Assay Office, is now assayer at 
the flotation mill. Besides wiggling a 
mean stirring rod, he is a dead shot with 
a bowling ball. 

The smelter is soon to have a new rail- 
road track scale. An order has been 
placed with the Fairbanks company for a 
60-foot, Type S, two-section, 200 tons per 
section scale of the latest type. A new 
brick scale house will be built with a large 
bay window, permitting a full view up 


Concrete pouring 
for house foundations will begin shortly. 


“The party of the first part,” dictated 
the lawyer, “agrees with the party of the 
second part.” 

“I’m gonna like this job,” said the new 
stenog, “it’s all about parties.” 


“When was the radio first operated in 
America?” 

“When Paul Revere broadcast on one 
plug.” 
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PROFESSIONS 

Engineering and medicine, along with 
some other professions, exert profound in- 
fluences on our lives but the “majesty” of 
the law dictates the final terms of guid- 
ance by which we must be governed. In 
a broad sense, law is merely the regula- 
tion of the activities of the individual in 
accordance with the will of society— 
theoretically at least—and law, used in 
its widest sense, must and does neces- 
sarily change from time to time. 

In general, laws are substantive or 
remedial. Substantive laws define the 
“normal” relations of life and deal with 
deeds, wills, contracts, property relations 
and numerous other contacts of a civil na- 
ture, all of these being classified further 
as public laws and private laws accord- 
ing to the manner in which they affect the 
individual or the masses. 

Remedial law deals with correction 
through imprisonment and penalties im- 
posed on purse or property. So far as 
former court practice went, substantive 
law, somewhat akin to ecclesiastical law, 
was rather sharply differentiated from 
remedial law, now included in civil law. 
At the present time, due to numerous 
regulatory enactments, the administration 
of remedial law has become a constantly 
increasing part of higher court routine, 
possibly to the detriment of civil matters 
which should have more consideration. At 
present, federal] courts, following their es- 
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tablished practice, deal expeditiously with 
crime but the number of cases has become 
burdensome. 

To say that a lawyer is not moved by 
the influences of his associations, training 
and ambitions for the future would be ab- 
surd; the fact that lawyers enter enthu- 
siastically into the troubles of their clients 
should bring no criticism for that is their 
business. It would likewise be more 
strange if those appointed to the bench 
were not influenced by affairs which have 
been most important in their lives. If 
“courts” did not, at times, use individual 
judgment, it would be pathetic, for as 
stated above, law is only a code for the 
regulation of society, subject to modifica- 
tion as society changes, with varying ap- 
plication to different individuals. 

Enacting the right laws to regulate 
human affairs is the fly in the ointment 
and a legislator untrained in the knowl- 
edge of existing laws, law making and 
the effects of wise and unwise laws upon 
the people may impose a real burden upon 
humanity. 

There are unquestionably wise lawyers 
and attorneys of lesser intelligence. The 
idea is quite prevalent, and often unfor- 
tunately so among honest but inexper- 
ienced people, that many lawyers are 
crooked; occasionally the conviction of a 
lawyer substantiates this popular belief. 

A few lawyers solicit business; this is 
considered unethical and it is frowned 
upon by the legal profession generally. 
The original meaning of law was “to lie 
in wait” and most lawyers merely do this, 
depending upon business brought to them. 
They do not, at least as individuals, make 
laws to suit their convenience, nor can 
they possibly bribe every juror nor con- 
taminate all judges, even if they are so 
inclined. Ordinances, laws and statutes 
are made by legislators and the less these 
people know about law making and its re- 
sults, the wider the field for lawyers who 
would enjoy extensive practice. 

In passing judgment upon lawyers, 
therefore, let us first determine whether 
they make most of the weird, non-under- 
standable and unjust laws, stir up all of 
the litigation, depend for their practice 
upon soliciting business or merely try as 
best they can to solve difficulties brought 
to them. It may be that some take ad- 
vantage of the frailties of the human race. 
If there really is “a sucker born every 
minute” it would be strange if some law- 
yers didn’t fish. 
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A GOTHAM BOOSTER protests politely but firmly against the assumption that 


references to the West were aimed at Utah and sends the come-back which appears 
below: 


MAGNA EST VERITAS 


The gauntlet has been thrown and the challenge taken up, 
And each statement will be questioned, line for line. 

Who said there’s harm in patches? 

As for pinning, pins give scratches; 
We remember that a stitch in time saves nine. 


We would like to know the why and wherefore of those shins. 
Why the rayon? When and wherefore of that skinning? 

In the East we like our hikes 

More than Chesterfields or Strikes, 
And we laugh at those wild tales of Gotham sinning. 


That Dixie wine you talk about sounds just like straight white mule 
Made from corn, or maybe sugar beets and rye. 

And as for auto-necking 

Most New Yorkers do foot-trekking, 
The cost and upkeep of an auto makes them hesitate to buy. 


We are glad that crime is dead and all that we have read 
Of Western crime and criminals is fiction and not fact. 
Now we'll know the figures lie 
That show the Western crime rate’s high, 
About as true as that New York’s crime-racked. 


Eight hours of sleep’s enough, and it’s surely rather rough 
To have to go to bed at early nine. 

We can go to bed at eleven, 

Get up bright and gay ere seven, 
Ready for a good day’s work and feeling fine. 


As for Wall Street usury, investors have no fear, 
They have too much faith in good old Uncle Sam. 
When in oil or steel or mine 
If they lose they do not whine 
For Government aid whene’er they get a slam. 


You say you know you're punk but that you’ll do your best; 
Well, more than that not any man can do. 

If to old New York you come 

Do not try to make things hum 
Or paint the town a lurid, scarlet hue. 


This perhaps will make you laugh; but could you stand the gaff 
And live through what we go through every day? 

And for your information 

New York gets her reputation 
From the visitors who come here just to play, 
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“A Little Nonsense Now and Then 


Similar Experience 
Askum—Ever been surrounded by 


wolves ? 
Bascom—No, but I know the sensation. 
I used to open the dining-room doors at a 


summer boarding-house. 


Good for Bricks 

Waitress in Lunch Room—I’m sorry 
you don’t like our cakes. But I can as- 
sure you that this business has been built 
up almost entirely on our cookery. 

Candid Customer—I don’t doubt it. 
With a few more biscuits like those you 
could build a hotel! 


Passed on the Siding 

Patron—I haven't 
come to any ham in 
this sandwich yet. 

Waiter—Try another 
bite. 

Patron (after huge 
mouthful)—Nope; not 
yet. 

Waiter—Darn it! 
You must have gone 
right past it. 


All Punk 
Customer—Waiter, I 
ordered pumpkin pie 
and you gave me apple. 
Waiter — That’s all 
right. All the pies are 
punk in here. 


Mother 
Up to Him slap_your face.” 

The waiter was tak- 
ing the order of a 
pretty young lady, who 
was accompanied by a florid, pudgy, mid- 
dte-aged man. “And how about the side 
dish?” the waiter inquired. 

“Oh, he can order whatever he pleases,” 
came the startling reply. 


am. 


Not Guilty 
Judge—Who was driving when you hit 
that car? 
Drunk (triumphantly)—None of us; we 
was all in th’ back seat. 


Patience Exhausted 
“You are charged,” said the judge, 
“with beating up this government in- 
spector. What have you to say?” 


“If y 


Offspring: “Yes, you smack my fz 
D » YOu si y face 
and I I tell the conductor how old I 


“Nothing,” replied the green grocer. “I 
am guilty. I lost my head. All morning 
I held my temper while government 
agents inspected my scales, tasted my 
butter, smelled my meat, graded my kero- 
sene. In addition, Your Honor, I had just 
answered three federal questionnaires. 
Then this bird came along and wanted to 
take a moving picture of my cheese—and 
I pasted him.” 


Tell It to the Baby 


Doctor——You'll have to take less strenu- 
ous exercise and get more sleep, said the 
doctor to the dejected man before him. 

Mr. Nitewalker 
—That’s my idea, ex- 
actly. Would you mind 
coming up to the house 
and telling that to the 
baby? 


Procrastination 

When a_ worried- 
looking man applied 
for settlement of a 
claim for fire insur- 
ance, the agent asked: 
“Much damage?” 

“Not much,” the man 
said; “just a door.” 

“How much would a 
new door cost?” 

“About $5.” 

“When did the fire 
happen?” 

The man hesitated a 
moment, and then re- 


8 


< 


‘ou do that again, I'll 


plied: “About thirty 
years ago.” 
“Thirty years ago?” 
“Yes.” 
“And you've waited all these years to 
report it?” 
Mess 


“How did that happen?” 

“Well,” said the man, “my wife has 
been at me to do something about that 
door ever since it was burned, and 1 
couldn’t stand it any longer.” 


Small Oversight 
Mrs. Newhair—Your wallpapering job 
looks fine, dear, but what are those funny 
lumps? 
Mr. Newhair—Good Heavens! 
to take down the pictures! 


I forgot 
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Is Relished by the Wisest Men” 


Knew Her Words 

Mrs. Higgs—I ’aven’t seen yer ’usband 
about lately, Mrs. "Iggins. I ’ope ’e’s quite 
well. 

Mrs. Higgins—Didn’t you ’ear? ’E fell 
off a tram an’ got “conclusion,” my dear. 

Mrs. Higgs—You mean “concussion,” 
my dear. 

Mrs. Higigns—I mean “conclusion’—'’e 
died—Weekly Scotsman. 


Deadly, Too 
A daily paper states that a new musical 
instrument combining a saxophone and 
bagpipes has been invented. That’s not 
a musical instrument—it’s a weapon.— 
Passing Show (London). 


No Comparison 

Tommy—Did you have influenza as bad 
as I did? I had to stay 
away from school for 
three weeks. 

John—I had it much 
worse than that—I had 
it in the holidays.—The 
Passing Show (London). 


What He Wanted 

An old negro was ar- 
raigned before a justice 
on a charge of assault. 
During the proceedings 
the judge asked him if 
he wanted a lawyer ap- 
pointed to defend him. 
‘No, Judge,” he replied, 
“T don’t wan’ no lawyer, but I suttenly 
would like a couple of good witnesses, if 
you got ’em.” 


Willie: 


Quite All Right 
“Did you take any precaution before 
you crossed the track?” asked the lawyer 
of a witness in a railway accident. 
“Just a little,” answered the witness, 
“not more than two or three swallows.” 


Thounds Thilly 

The editor of a small town newspaper 
explains the loss of the letter “‘s” from 
his composing room as follows: 

Latht night thome thneaking thoundrel 
thole into our compothing room and pil- 
fered the cabinetth of all the ethetheth! 
Therefore we would like to take advant- 
age of thith opportunity to apologize to 


Ma, c’mere; 
out a bearing! 


our readereth for the general inthipid ap- 

pearance of your paper. We would altho 
like to thtate that if at any time in the 
yearth to come we thould thee thith dirty 
thnake in the grathth about the premith- 
eth, it will be our complete and thorough 
thatithfaction to thhoot him full of 
holeth. Thank you! 


Dodging Creditor 
“How did you learn to stay so long 
under water?” 
“I once lived at the same beach with 
one of my worst creditors.”—Kasper 
(Stockholm), 


The Frog’s Left Adenoid 


A professor biology addressed his class 
thus: 

“I propose to show you a very fine 
specimen of a dissected 
frog which I have in this 
parcel.” 

Undoing the parcel he 
disclosed some _ sand- 
wiches, a hard-boiled egg 
and some fruit. 

“But surely, I ate my 
lunch!” he said. 


Good Advice 
“Where are some good 
places to stop on this 


trip?” asked the pros- 
Pats burned pective automobile tour- 
ist. 
“At all railroad cross- 
ings,” replied the clerk in the touring 


bureau. 


Good Night Worker 
Prodigal—Father, I’ve a notion to settle 
down and go in for raising chickens. 
Father—Better try owls. Their hours 
would suit you better.—Tatler, London. 


Necessary 
Architect—So you insist on four win- 
dows in your den?” 
Jenks—Yes, my wife needs a lot of light 
for her sewing. 


Just That Quick 
Wife—George, dear, are there any fash- 
ions in that paper? 
George—Yes, but they’re out of date— 
it’s the morning paper. 
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Salt Lake City Office News 


By W. W. Rager, Correspondent 


Auditor C. L. Patriquin is again with 
us, this time accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. While enroute, his daugh- 
ter was stricken with a severe case of 
measles. She is now fully recovered and 
the entire family is seeing the sights in 
Lester’s new car. 

We know that some time ago the Editor 
issued an edict that new cars or new 
babies were not news items. If that still 
holds, we fear that news items from the 
Salt Lake Office for the next month or 
two will be few, particularly if he cuts 
out the cars. We believe the babies are 
news items and will use our own judgment 
on that. However, there are none of the 
latter to report at this time. 

We would like to ask if you have seen 
Arnold Johnson’s new Studebaker sedan 
but will do that some other time when 
the Editor is away on a trip or some- 
thing. 

The office force is planning to take a 
trip to the Hot Pots, near Heber, early in 
May, to have a swim and partake of the 


famous chicken dinners served there. The 
seventy-mile trip will be made after office 
hours and the force expects to return 
home about midnight. 

Another good man has “taken the veil.” 
Victor Hjortsberg, auditor of the Utah 
Railway, has been seen several times 
wearing those baggy trousers, etc., and 
never again will we see him in or around 
any of our canyons. Too bad, but they 
do fall. 


If you have occasion to drop into the 
Traffic Department, be sure you put on 
an eye shade. There is a brilliancy in 
there that comes only from one source. 
Congratulations to both of them. 


Mr. Frank K. Nebeker, former attorney 
of this city, now practicing law in Wash- 
ington, was a visitor to our offices in 
April. 

Mr. G. C. Chugg, formerly employed in 
the Traffic Department, has resigned and 
accepted a position at the Navy Yard in 
San Francisco. 


SPORTS EVENT, SALT LAKE CITY OFFICE, 1910 


Back Low, Left to Right: 


W. L. Smith, Frank Stevhens, Paul Devenport, Clara But- 


terfield, Vera Clayton, Mrs. W. W. Rager, Ambrose Nord, A. A. Burke, Two at Right 


Not Identified, 


Front Row, left to right: Extreme Left Not Identified, W. W. Rager, 


W. H. Corder, Lawrence Deyenport, Office Boy. 
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Around the World With Notebook and Camera 
By Edgar M. Ledyard 


(Photos by writer; copyrighted, 1930; all rights reserved.) 
(Continued from February issue.) 


Steamship competition has always been 
keen out of the great port of Hongkong 
and for those returning to Europe via 
the Indian Ocean there were plenty of op- 
tions. German, English, French, Dutch 
and even Spanish boats sent out alluring 
ad bait with personal appeal to travelers. 
The German boats gave the most for the 
money and many Englishmen patronized 
them, not only on this account, but be- 
cause they could go second class on the 
German boats without injuring their pride, 
which was not possible on one of their 
P. and O. boats. German boats reflected 
inflexible discipline, 


out. Then the steins were brought into 
action and no quarter shown. There were 
no quarantine delays but one lived in a 
surcharged atmosphere of formaldehyde, 
carbolic acid and such. Everything was 
planned for the trip, including the exact 
fruit to be served with or between meals, 
for in those days measured rations 
were taken out of the refrigerators and, if 
not used, thrown overboard to the disgust 
of many a thrifty German waiter. Bottles 
were cleaned and put back in crates, linen 
washed and packed; all this in strange 
contrast to life in old days on a United 

States Army trans- 


rigid sanitation and 
rules galore. The 
English boats were 
well officered but 
they never came up 
to the German boats 
in pomp and punctu- 
ality. French boats 
“fed” well but there 
was always an un- 
certainty regarding 
the way the food 


was cooked. On 
Dutch packets, pas- 
sengers were left 


entirely alone and 
an occasional grunt 
from a Hollander 
was the only dis- 
turbance on board. 
Spanish boats ap- 
parently had no reg- 


port, where the 
ship’s course could 
be marked with 
floating whisky 
bottles, Anhaueser- 
Busch crates, beer 
kegs and discarded 
clothing. I have seen 
five miles of such 
flotsam at one time 
behind an Army 
transport. 

Residents of the 
Orient and the East 
mostly confine their 
servant salutations 
and summons to one 
word—“boy.”” A Jap 
or a Chinaman 
doesn’t mind being 
called “boy” and 
many Filipinos pre- 


ulations, with at- 
tendant advantages 
and disadvantages. 
One could get any- 
thing they had at any time, but many 
times they didn’t have it and the current 
Spanish tradesman’s phrase “Tengo pero 
no hay” (I have it but haven’t got it) was 
always applicable. 

Promptly at noon on Blue Peter days, 
the captain on a North German Lloyd boat 
might be observed looking over the end 
of the bridge, sailors were ranged along 
the sides of the ship with ropes or capstan 
bars handy, the gang plank was raised, 
the captain again looked at his watch, the 
band began to play and the boat pulled 


Temple and Forms of Transportation, 
Singapore 


fer this term to 
“Muchaco.” Stew- 
ards on German 


ships resented this 
appellation and liked to be addressed as 
stewards. And there isn’t any question that 
they could properly lay claim to that title 
for a steward on a North German Lloyd 
was usually decorated with a half dozen 
beer steins in his hands, a dozen towels 
hung over one arm and a band instrument 
suspended on the other. As a result of six- 
teen or eighteen hours’ exercise on board, 
they would often be found resting on 
hatches or sometimes asleep on the deck 
in obscure places. While tipping was not 
forced, it was strongly implied and under- 
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stood and the service so arranged that one 
steward cleaned the cabin, another an- 
nounced that “der bad was ready,” an- 
other one brought the scotch and soda, 
still a different one tea and wafers on 
deck and so on. Thus the endless pro- 
cession of humanity impelled one, through 
shame if not otherwise, to give each one 


Chinese Tinker, Penang 


something; the total usually amounted to 
about a dollar a day. 

Passage from Manila to Hongkong was 
obtained on the North German Lloyd 
S. S. Prinz Waldemar and from Hongkong 
to Naples on the North German Lloyd 
S. S. Luetzow. 

Singapore Island and Town, “cross 
roads of the world,” is the first port for 
big boats west of Hongkong. Tourists are 
expected to write to the Colonial Office in 
London and obtain permission if they wish 
to take pictures, since notices are posted 
on the boat, also on shore, that photo- 
graphing without permission is absolutely 
forbidden. I sought the Chief of Police of 
Singapore, who first delivered a lecture on 
the “silliness” of the rules of the Colonial 
Office, which proscribed picture taking 
within a mile of any fort in spite of the 
fact that fortifications at Singapore are 
half a mile apart. He held this up to me 
as a piece of “damn nonsense.” He then 
told me to take pictures at my own risk 
but if caught I would be detained. He 
then added, “No one will catch you, be- 
cause my native policemen are always 
asleep while on duty.” Raffles hotels are 
as common as “Golden Eagles” in the 
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West. Raffles shares with Light, Clive, 
Brooks, and others the honors of great 
“subduers and organizers” in the East. 
Crossing the straits between Singapore 
and Johore, puts one in an independent 
Malay State “On the Way to Mandalay,” 
the praises of which have been sung to 
every kind of tune and by every kind of a 
voice. The Government of the Malay 
States is a hair trigger proposition but 
the English have steady nerves. One can 
go by boat or rail from Johore to Penang, 
mysterious, interesting and now famous 
for Luckner’s war-time exploits. 
Colombo, on the Island of Ceylon, is the 
gem center of the world; it lies at the 
south end of India. This is a real tourist 
town where reproductions of the general 
life of India are put in condensed movie 
form for the traveler; snake charmers, 
gem merchants and sects of all kinds 
cater to, entertain or annoy transients. 
Then on to Aden at the entrance to the 


Street Merchant, Colombo 


Red Sea. Aden is a punishment post for 
the British Army and a mighty convenient 
place in some ways. If the stigma of 
being sent here rests too heavily on the 
mind of the Army officer, he can first be- 
come anaethetized at the camel market; 
“Chicago bandits” are waiting just out- 
side of Aden. An assassin does not have 
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to be tempted with big money here; a 
dollar in a dead man’s pocket, the alibi at 
Monte Carlo, is more than sufficient and 
Somaliland possesses the most cheerful 
and willing assassins I have ever seen. 
All of this gets one prepared for the 
Red Sea, made famous through being 
traversed by Moses, which is explained by 


Native Girl, Colombo 


modernists as physically possible through 
a fortunate combination of adverse winds, 
tide and the shallow water. The infernal 
regions must be close to the surface at 
this point; it is probably the hottest long 
sea voyage in the world. If the vision is 
good, Mt. Sinai can be seen; if one con- 
verses with an anti-Semetic, he may say 
that this is one place where God made a 
mistake by not drowning all the Israelites 
in the world when they were midway 
across. 

Port Said lies at the east end of the 
Suez Canal. Boats make a short stop at 
this point and another one at Ismailia, 
where passengers disembark to visit Cairo, 
a two hour trip by rail. The Suez Canal 
is disappointing if one is looking for 
straight passages, fine scenery or locks; 
the high bank canal merely connects a 
number of bayous and lakes. 

Cairo is a great Mediterranean winter 
resort. The country around is an in- 
cubator for sarcoma, the breeding place 
of flies and the real home of the onion 
and garlic. Roosevelt noted that the chil- 
dren appeared to wear horn-rimmed spec- 
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tacles and with his poor eyesight it took 
him some time to discover that these were 
oval rows of flies picking up pus. I at- 
tempted to brush off a bunch from the 
face of one of the millions of infested chil- 
dren living there and was indignantly 
bawled out by the mother. English rule, 
French language, beautiful hotels, won- 
derfully garbed women, insolent drago- 
men, dozens of mosques, processions of 
automobiles containing plural wives, 
camel trains, Turkish candy, scented 
cigarettes, poor cigars and a running fight 
to protect oneself from being robbed by 
everyone who serves are some of the 
things which stand out in the tourist’s 
mind as a result of a visit. A ride on 
the tram car takes one to the pyramids 
and the Sphinx, where the self appointed 
“Sheik of the Desert” rules supreme and 
collects from all. Camels and dragomen, 
mules and muleteers of standard bandit 
tourist type prevail there also. The 
Sahara desert doesn’t look any more in- 
viting than the inhabitants on its rim. 
Why anyone looking for vice wished to 
be “shipped somewhere east of Suez” is 
not understandable to me. The lowest 


Native of Somaliland 


dives, the raciest postcards, the most de- 
graded women, the laziest and dirtiest 
men, the most confirmed dope fiends, 
gamblers, thugs and every other example 
and form of human depravity saturate the 
whole atmosphere. Suez has three things 
in its favor—lazy bartenders, warm beer 
and attenuated females—all of which 
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should tend to reform most people until 
they get out of the place. From study 
and travel, I have definitely concluded 
that Cleopatra was not trained in Suez. 

Naples is a great Mediterranean port 
with some distinct advantages. The loss of 


British Soldiers, Colombo 


a watch in a walk of three blocks gives 
warning that other effects may likewise 
disappear. Neapolitans are not considered 
Italians by the Milanese, Genoese and 
Venetians. Despite some dirt, there are 
beeutiful flowers, delicious fruits, wonder- 
ful air, salubrious climate and, above all, 
the picturesque Bay of Naples and the 
Volcano of Mt. Vesuvius which will at- 
trect tourists as long as people travel. 
Romantic Sicily lies to the south and oc- 
casionally the fiery blooded people of 
this island make a trip through Italy. 


Outskirts of Ismailia 


Like the frugal French, they usually carry 
their lunches with them and when they 
lift the lids of the lunch baskets, all the 
sewers, cadavers and skunk cabbage on 
earth stand reverently aside and do hom- 
age. If the listerine laden traveler in the 
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train compartment (where he can’t get 
out) evinces pantomime displeasure, the 
hostess pulls from her bosom the ever 
present stiletto and waves it in his face. 
After profuse apology, courtesy resumes 
its deceitful place and the exotic Ameri- 
can may learn to like the food, for the 
cultivation of taste is after all an art, not 
an hereditary trait. 

Leghorn is an old city, noted particular- 
ly for its fine hats. Pisa, nearby, is of 
world-wide fame on account of its leaning 
tower, which has not only provoked 
numerous. discussions regarding the 
“reason” for its leaning, but it also serv- 
ed as a laboratory for the study of falling 
bodies. Bologna has leaning towers which, 
to me, are much more impressive, al- 
though commonly unknown. It is the place 
where the well known food product of 
that name originated; bologna, with 


= 


Street Scene, Cairo 


crackers and cheese, constituted the main 
delicatessen list of grocery stores in 
southern Michigan in the Eighties. Still 
greater honors have come to Bologna in 
later years through the use of “boloney,” 
up-tewn synonym for bunk and a favorite 
expression of Al Smith. 

Digressing for a moment, a review of 
menus in cities like San Francisco, St. 
Louis and New Orleans, which have real 
restaurants, will reveal that pie and beef 
steak are about the only things we can 
claim in the way of original American 
culinary products. 

Florence is the art center of the world, 
regardless of statements made by admir- 
ing connoisseurs of high school exhibits 
west of the Mississippi river; that is, if 
anyone knows what art is now-a-days. 
The Brownings are buried in Florence. 
Numerous hermetically sealed tombs have 
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been erected in America by alleged liter- 
ary people who “understand” Browning 
put are unable to explain to anyone else 
what the Brownings really meant. To get 
a faint idea of Rome requires at least two 
weeks of hard hiking and then one has 
only begun. An intelligent study of St. 
Peters and what it contains would re- 


Pyramids Near Cairo 


quire years and the same is true of the 
catacombs, the coliseum, numerous 
churches, art galleries and even the city 
itself. When I visited Italy it was a nation 
of easy going, rather courteous, hospit- 
able people, fond of good food and not ad- 
verse to hard work, especially as related to 
tunnels and rocks, for if there is anything 
which an Italian workman apparently 
loves to do better than anything else, it 
is to dig a tunnel, particularly through 
solid granite. They are also wonderful 
bridge builders. The popes were originally 
invested with the keeping of bridges, 
from which the title “pontificial” is deriv- 
ed. Boston knows the value of tradition; 
the inhabitants of Rome have apparently 
always known it; the people of the West 
will understand its worth after every- 
thing historical is gone, which won't be 
long now. 

Venice is “as advertised.” There is a 
conception in the minds of many people 
that Venice can be traversed only in boats 
and most movie scenes of Venice are built 
around gondolas. Numerous sidewalks and 
bridges, however, enable the traveler to 
move about without difficulty. The gon- 
dola of Venice takes the place of the 
“rubber-neck” bus in other cities. Styles 
have not changed; the boats are painted 
black and the proper livery of gondoliers 
is the same color. Black boats and black 
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costumes are relics of romance. The gay 
Lothario of the sixteenth century was not 
particularly anxious to have the irate 
male legal incumbrance discover who 
wifey was out with; black cloaks, masks 
and skill with the oars saved many. The 
feeding of pigeons brought relief to Venice 
and as a reward, thousands are fed daily 
in front of St. Marks church. Humanely 
inclined and novelty bent tourists have in- 
troduced this practice all over the world. 
The Bridge of Sighs, over which condemn- 
ed persons passed from the court room 
to the dungeon and from which they ob- 
tained their last view of outside earthly 
things, is well preserved. Venice, at one 
time the greatest port in the world, has 
dwindied in commercial importance for 
the past two hundred years but it has not 
lost its personality and heads the world 
in its individuality. 

Trieste, home of Italians, Germans and 
Magyars, furnishes every kind of sight 
from pompous policemen to 250 pound 
mezons selling live eels. Readers who 
reach this point in the narrative should 
not forget that Miramar, nearby, was the 


Market Women, Trieste 
summer home of Maxmilian and Charlotte. 
A statue in the gardens at Miramar 
depicts Maxmilian as he is being shot, 
the only statue of the kind I have ever 


seen. Maxmilian’s career terminated in 
Mexico; terrified and grief-stricken Char- 
lotte spent many sad years in a European 
asylum after Maxmilian’s death. 
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The entry port to Switzerland on the 
south is Como, a city of wonderful beauty. 
Inhabitants in that part of Switzerland 
are of Italian origin. Switzerland, small 
in size, is cosmopolitan; the northern part 
is German and the western part French. 
Lucerne, in the German section, is an ex- 
ceedingly clean city. The native populace 


Italian Girls and Statue, Rome 


comprises contented people of simple 
habits. Everyone works happily and 
takes recreation regularly; community 
singing is general. Keepers of pensions 
chase boarders with free lunches, to 
which they did not know they were en- 
titled, when they make all day trips out 
of town. One is not annoyed this way in 
France, nor, in fact, in most parts of 
America. Fine looking waitresses address 
customers in German, French, Italian or 
English, for it is their custom to spend a 
year or two in different linguistic regions 
from the ones in which they have been 
raised; everybody goes to school in 
Switzerland. 

The Rhine is as interesting in fact as 
in story and in former days, at least, the 
trip was made delightfully interesting and 
exceedingly easy. Palatial steamers car- 
ried tourists and travelers from Mainz to 
Koln. In succession one passed Wiesbaden, 
Rudesheim, Bingen, Loreley-Felsen, from 
which the allegorical disappointed maiden 
was presumed to make her leap, Boppard, 
Braubach, Stolzenfels, Coblenz and many 
other towns along the river to Bonn and 
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beyond that point. Picturesque vineyards 
lay on either side. Having recited “Bingen 
on the Rhine” on several occasions during 
youthful days, it was a pleasure indeed to 
gaze on the village from whence the 
“Soldier of the Legion’ went forth to “die 
in Algiers.” French repossession now offers 
residents another chance. Drachenfels 
Castle, ruined for many years before the 
World War, will undoubtedly be pointed 
out by French guides as an example of 
German fury. Everywhere in Germany, 
men and women were hard at work, well 
dressed, well-fed and apparently prosper- 
ous. A complete system of schools from 
the kindergarten through continuation 
schools to splendidly equipped universities 
provided education. Agriculture was high- 
ly developed and sustained through arti- 
ficial fertilizers. German ships covered 
the seas, exports and imports were enor- 
mous; all of this, according to anti-Ger- 
mans, in preparation for the great war. 
Be that as it may, it was real prepara- 
tion. 

Paris is the battle ground of “bum- 
swoir” language and the place where for- 
mer inmates of young ladies’ boarding 
schools learn that the phonetic part of 
the courses, talking through their noses so 
that Parisians can understand them, was 
omitted from the curricula. The French 
are excellent extortionists and keep their 


Milk Vendor, Lucerne 


minds on their work. Politeness is the 
type of pistol employed at first, but if 
this is not effective, the table cloths, silver 
and good looking dishes are removed from 
the table; a substitute besmeared scullion 
teaches the tourist to give up or get 
out. In Germany and England, tourists are 
treated just the same as home folks so 
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far as prices and service are concerned; 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati are the close replicas in 
America. 

London is the place to go if one wants 
to learn “how we got that way.” Despite 
our pretended democracy, we still love 
regal things—pomp, ceremony, propa- 


River Wharf at Bingen 


ganda and bunk. The real aristocracy of 
the Englishman lies in his independence. 
The same independence which predomin- 
ates in the lives of Englishmen is also 
characteristic of London. While London is 
a real place, as far as aggregate popula- 
tion and common interest go, it is in 
reality a chain of cities, each distinct and 
different. London proper, established for 
over a thousand years, is busy by day but 
deserted by night. The long miles of 
wharves are exceedingly impressive, both 
on account of their size and the merchan- 
dize handled, for a large part of the food 
for these forty million people must be 
brought from different corners of the 
globe. People in Los Angeles, many of 
whom run around bewildered, love to 
speak of crowds, but in reality no native 
of that village ever saw any as dense, 
“steady” and impressive as those of Lon- 
don. At Liverpool Street Station in Lon- 
don, two million people regularly get off 
trains every morning and re-enter them 
at night. London proper resembles the 
Loop in Chicago in that a large part of 
the financial business of the day is tran- 
sacted there. A trip to Billingsgate and a 
visit to the workers in the fish market 
reveal the origin of so-called American 
slang. Wealth and order are apparent and 
impressive in London; likewise, poverty is 
depressing and common everywhere. The 
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native Londoner is an exceedingly provin- 
cial creature, resembling the New Yorker 
in this respect, except in the latter’s idea 
that New York is the only city in the 
world. Shops of small size predominate 
in London; very fair treatment of cus- 
tomers in them is the usual practice. Lon- 
don leads the world in the ability of its in- 
habitants to understand what and where 
places are and how to get to them. 

Then back to Paris and to Cherbourg 
by rail. Attempts to press money on the 
North German Lloyd agent at Paris for 
transportation from Paris to Cherbourg 
incited his Teutonic rage. The “round the 
world” ticket comprised several pages of 
finely printed matter, part of which was 
apparently dedicated to the cheering news 
that the train fare was included. The 
Kronprinzessin Cecelie, fastest boat of its 
time, went across the Atlantic in less 
than six days. Three hundred firemen 
were kept busy; 10,000 tons of coal were 


Rescue Station on Banks of Seine, 
Paris, for Those Who Attempt Suicide 
by Drowning. 


used. Everyone became so accustomed to 
vibration that when the ship slowed up 
for icebergs, no one could rest or sleep. 
Almost everyone spends more than they 
anticipate on trips of this sort. With 
little more than enough money to land, I 
hastened to a repository of limited funds 
in New York, only to find that the great 
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financial institution would not disgorge 
lucre on short notice. I knew that if I 
could reach Philadelphia, limited funds 
there might be more readily obtainable. I 
had enough money to buy a ticket for my- 
self but not enough for Mrs. Ledyard. I in- 
vited her to go to the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion with me and assured her that the 
agent might trust me for a ticket until I 
returned to New York. I explained my 
predicament to the gentleman behind the 
small barricaded window and for a mo- 
ment it appeared that he would faint. He 
finally came to and said that he had been 
selling tickets for seventeen years and 
this experience would be so unique that he 
would take a chance just for the privilege 
of telling about it. I hope this practice has 
not become general in New York City. 

Just as I am finishing this, the May 
“American Mercury’ appears with an 
article by Oland D. Russell, entitled 
“Around the World.” “The Nation” has 
just “swiped” Mr. Paddison’s story about 
an over supply of coffee stored in Brazil 
and now this man Russell has the ‘“‘crust”’ 
to extract the best from the December 
and January numbers of the “Ax” and 
offer it to the public at a price. He is 
somewhat handicapped through lack of 
pictures, however. 

Unasked for advice will again be offered 
as at the beginning—if you make a trip, 
take notes and pictures and collect every- 
thing of interest while you are enthu- 
siastic; people and things never look 
quite so interesting the second time. 

—— += 

If machines could think and be careful, 
you'd have an even break with them. But 
they can’t—so you have to do all the 
thinking. THINK “Safety” when you 
work with machines. Remember your 
good, strong body and keep it whole. 

NO MAN EVER TOOK TOO MANY 
CHANCES AND GOT AWAY WITH IT. 
PLAY SAFE! 

—_-+—_—_ 
Midvale’s Rocky Mountain Canary 

Charles: “Say, Myers, how do you fig- 
ure the donkey-power of that gas engine 
on the cement mixer?” 

Lawrence: “You mean horse-power.” 

Charlie: “No, I don’t. I mean donkey- 
power. Didn't I get a kick out of it? 
Look at my nose.” 

(Charlie has refused to have his picture 
taken for publication or identification. 
—Correspondent.) 
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What Do You Know About 


Your Company? 
(See Ax-i-dent-Ax, March, 1929 to 
April, 1930) 

Name the four leading brands of coal 
produced by the United States Fuel Com- 
pany. Where are these coals produced 
and to what points are they distributed? 
Describe coal mining operations as car- 
ried on by this Company. What is a 
dinosaur ? 

What metals are produced at Bingham ? 
For what is the Old Jordan famous? Is 
it operating at present? What is galena? 
How are air locomotives operated and 
why are they used? What parts of the 
body are most liable to injury in metal 
mines? 

Why was Midvale so named? What is 
produced there? Describe the operation 
of a flotation mill; roasting and sintering 
plant; lead blast furnace. What is meant 
by refining in transit? Trace a “metal” 
shipment from Bingham through Midvale 
and East Chicago to New York City. 

How is lead refined? Name the prod- 
ucts of East Chicago refinery and give the 
uses of each. Where besides East Chi- 
cago is USSCO weed killed produced? 

Describe mining, milling and production 
of silver as carried on at Puchuca. What 
is the “Patio Process’? For how many 
years have operations been carried on at 
Pachuca? 

What concentrates are produced at 
Sunnyside? What is selection flotation? 
Where was gold first discovered in south- 
western Colorado? How high above sea 
level is the Sunnyside mine? Where is 
the lead from Sunnyside shipped; the 
zine? 

Name thirty-eight classifications of 
employes on the Utah Railway and de- 
scribe briefly the work of each group. 
What is an “articulated’ ’compound loco- 
motive? Name four organizations of rail- 
road employes. Give the weight of one 
of the larger locomotives used on the 
Utah Railway. 

What metal or metals are produced in 
Alaska by this company? What is the 
principal method employed in carrying 
on the work? 


Thanks for the Tip 
“Hey! Hey! I’m in a quicksand.” 
“Thanks very much for the tip, old chap. 
We'll go around the other way.” 
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Utah Railway Company Notes 


By A. J. Kirkham, Correspondent 


Engineer M. of W. & S., C. E. Bever- 
idge, recently attended the A. R. E. A. 
Convention held in Chicago. “Charlie” re- 
turned with a lot of good ideas and un- 
doubtedly we will feel the effects before 
the season is past. 

Master Mechanic J. B. Somo was called 
to Butte, Montana, several weeks ago on 
account of the death of his brother who 
had been ill for some time. 

Machinist B. N. Reddington and wife 
were summoned to Los Angeles recently 
on account of the serious illness of Mr. 
Reddington’s father. Before they reached 
their destination, however, Mr. Redding- 
ton, Sr., passed away; his body was taken 
to Florence, Colorado, for burial. 

Boiler foreman, J. G. Simonson, received 
word April 23rd that his father had died 
at Hutchinson, Kansas. ‘Jack” left as 
quickly as possible for his home town. 

Engineer J. J. McKenna left for New 
York on April 15th to meet Mrs. McKenna 
and children who are returning from a 
nine months’ visit to the “Old Sod.” Mr. 
McKenna’s sister is accompanying them 
to Utah, where she expects to make her 
future home. 

Operator C. G. Bath is away on a be- 
lated honeymoon. At the time he took 
unto himself a wife, business was so brisk 
he couldn’t get away. From all reports, 
“Carl” is certainly “cutting up.” 

The Morrison-Knudsen Contracting 
Company, who were awarded the contract 
for grading an additional main line track, 
Utah Railway Junction to Martin, expect 
to have the grading work completed 
about May ist. Approximately 17,000 
yards of earth were to be moved and 
some very heavy work has been encoun- 
tered due to the rocky condition of the 
embankments. A 1% yard caterpillar 
steam shovel with 4-6 yard Mack trucks 
have been engaged in the work. Track 
work will immediately follow the comple- 
tion of the grading and the additional 
track will be a wonderful asset in han- 
dling trains to and from the joint line 
over which we operate from Utah Junc- 
tion to Provo. 

Bids have been asked for the painting 
of the Spring Canyon and Gordon Creek 
steel bridges and the 50,000 gallon capac- 
ity steel water tanks at Kingmine and 
National. 


The Peerless Coal Mine at Peerless, 
Utah, on the Spring Canyon branch of the 
Utah Railway, is now permanently closed 
and this company is now producing from 
their new mine, the New Peerless, in 
Price Canyon. 


Dispatcher G. D. Wood has recently 
been seen taking out a number of new 
model automobiles. The question now is 
“to or not to?” Dell is quite in love with 
his primitive Lizzie but we think the new 
Henry has made quite an impression. 

Dispatcher A. F. Drury may be seen 
daily in his flower garden and the con- 
sensus of opinion is that flowers will be 
available for all in the near future. 


Mrs. A. J. Kirkham and son, Berk, are 
spending two weeks in the Capital city 
visiting with friends and relatives. 


Agent operator A. Opperman of King- 
mine has had to make a number of trips 
to Salt Lake recently due to serious eye 
trouble. His condition is now much im- 
proved. 


General Foreman A. B. Jones, at King- 
mine, is not only an interior decorator, 
but is becoming a landscape artist of note. 
Call on “Bill” this summer and he will 
show you the art of planting lawns and 
flower gardens; samples may be had at 
his office, near the engine house at King- 
mine. 

Fireman George Harris recently passed 
around the “Havanas” and upon making 
inquiry as to the oceasion, “George” re- 
plied that he now had a “running mate” 
for his boy. 

Machinist G. L. Kelley and his wife re- 
cently spent a week in Salt Lake. 
“George” doesn’t go to Salt Lake very 
often and it is well that Mrs. Kelley al- 
ways accompanies him. 


“Well,” said the husband, “have you 
found out anything about the social stand- 
ing of the new folks across the street ?” 

“Not yet,” was the reply. “They have 
no car.” 

“No?” 

“Yes, and they have no pom, no phono- 
graph, no radio, and not even a grand 


piano. I cant imagine what they have 
got.” 
“Humph,” remarked friend husband, 


“perhaps they have a bank account.” 
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HAVE YOUR BELT MAN READ THIS 
TEN DON’TS FOR LEATHER BELT USERS 


Wayne Davies 
Houghton Research Staff 


Don’t cut the end of a belt without a steel square; a crooked 

joint may mean a torn belt. 
= HE * 

Don’t guess at the lace holes. Each hole carries a proportion 
of the total load, and should be in perfect alignment with the 
other holes in the layout. 

* = 

Don’t run a belt that starts crooked. Take it off and check 
the joint, laced or endless, before damage is done to the whole 
belt; a crooked start may stretch one edge beyond repair. 

* * * 

Don’t put a belt on too tight. Belts and bearings both have 
their limits; tension beyond what is needed to grip the pulleys is 
dangerous and costly. 

* * HE 

Don’t allow belts to be tightened by inexperienced help; have 
your belt man supervise this point. This can be the cause of 
much loss, or the means of much saving. 

* * * 

Don’t allow shifters or other equipment to rub belt edges; 
leather belts grip any surface, and often elongate on one edge 
from serious rubbing. 

* * * 

Don’t allow belts to operate on pulleys out of line; belt, pulleys 
and shafts should be in perfect alignment to give good service. 
* * = 

Don’t hold a belt on with a bar or brace; when it wants to 
come off, there must be a reason. Crooked belt, pulley or shaft 
out of line, or too much load; each has a separate remedy. 

= * * 


Don’t allow mineral oil to fall on a belt. Oil causes slippage, 
heating, cracking; the belt manufacturer cannot help this sort of 
slippage. De-grease such belts with gasoline and re-oil them 
with neatsfoot oil before damage is done. 

- ese eS 


Don’t put undersized belts in oversize service; belt stretch, 
wear and service are all proportional. Use belts of ample thick- 
ness and width, give them proper attention, and take the profit 
built into high-grade belting by reputable manufacturers. 


A Psalm of the Times 


COME let us go forth, and make Whoopee; for 
throughout the land Whoopee aboundeth, and to 
naught else do the wise pay heed. 

2. Sound the snare drum, let the saxophone moan and 
groan, the violin shriek and whine, the cello sob and sigh, 
the brazen cornet blare, and the slide trombone gurgle. It 
is a good thing to make a joyful sound unto Whoopee. 

3. Bring forth the giggle-water, and let the maidens 
dance and sing. Yea let the womenkind light their fags, 
cast aside all reserve and restraint, and so make themselves 
pecans to the males who seek to make Whoopee with 
them. 

4, What though the second easy payment upon the 
automobile be long overdue? Or the installments unon the 
radio lag behind? And why worry because Isaac doth 
threaten to replevin the wife’s fur coat? Spring is at hand. 

5. Even though the landlord. like unto a ravenous wolf, 
be howling for the rent of the flat, what doth it matter? 

6. All these things be trivial. Let us forget them. 
Haste, be quick, and let us sally forth to make Whoopee. 

7. The fool hath said that wisdom is a ruby rare, and 
virtue a pearl of great price. He hath said these things be- 
cause he is a fool. Wise men know better.- Whoopee is the 
be-all and the end-all of life. 

8. The fool likewise hath said that industry, honesty, 
and sobriety do make for a long and happy life. But why 
listen to fools? Life is but a brief and hectic hour, wherein 
Whoopee doth reign supreme. Quick, sound the brasses, 
and let the dance go on. 

9. Let us be ourselves. Let us live our own lives. Away 
with the stupid conventions, and the restrictions to which 
fools do subject themselves. We be wise. We cast dull care 
to the winds, and make Whoopee. 

10. Culture is hypocrisy, decency is a word which signi- 
fieth nothing, love is sex, and Whoopee alone makes for 
the joy of living. ; 

1l. Vulgarity is a sign of feminine emancipation, and 
only those of low mentality rebel against it. Whoopee hath 
created. new moral standards; the double code hath been 
abolished. All glory and honer to Whoopee. 

12. Let everything that hath breath praise Whoopee. 
Praise ye Whoopee. 

—Kalends. 


Kennett 


Under date of April 16th, 1930, the following appeared in an obscure corner of 
the Salt Lake Tribune: 
“HISTORIC GOLD MINING TOWN DISINCORPORATES 
“Redding, Cal., April 15 (AP).—The historic mining town of Kennett, Cal., 
went out of existence politically today as the result of an election in which its citi- 
zens voted 27 to 8 to disincorporate and at the same time elected a set of city 
councilmen. During the gold rush days Kennett had a population of 5990.” 


For over a quarter of a century, this company operated a copper plant in Kennett, 
also a copper mine nearby. While some custom ores were bought, operations depended 
largely on the Mammoth Mine, which daily disgorged sufficient material to keep the 
plant going, thereby relieving ore buyers from considerable mental strain. Gravity 
made the proposition easier. Figuratively speaking, the ore “fell” down the hill into 
the smelter; metallic products were loaded onto the Southern Pacific and rolled down 
the canyon. After many years of operation, the plant was closed for four years; the 
final run was less than two years. No retreating army ever did a better job of evacu- 
ating than did employes at Kennett for the trolley wires which “drove” the last cars to 
the bins were cut up and thrown into the converters. The finish was as pathetic as 
the beginning was enthusiastic. Some who helped to “blow in” the plant were present 
at these last sad rites; unashamed, they openly displayed their sentiments. 


During the four years that the plant was down, many of the younger generation 
and some of the older left Kennett for good, but net without deep regrets for this was 
a town comprised largely of friends. The company owned some residences, provided a 
community church, a club house and contributed to worthy enterprises. Many of the 
employes, however, entirely through their own efforts, created really charming homes, 
with flowers in profusion and gardens which yielded bountifully. Excellent school 
facilities were provided; churches were well attended. “Slim” Warren’s art gallery, 
saloon and hotel, the best conducted place of its kind in northern California, had many 
excellent rivals. The dungeon-like village bastile of inflammable 2 by 6’s struck 
terror to the hearts of its occasional occupants. One of the nightmares of maintenance 
of way engineers is “low joints.” It is related that a S. P. division engineer wired 
his chief in San Francisco that he noted several of these in the south end of Kennett 
which led to a prompt roadway investigation, a reprimand and near dismissal for the 
sender on account of his facetious attempt to reflect on the homes of some of Ken- 
nett’s well known residents. Kennett was a real democracy; reasonable obedience to 
the law was the only requirement and reformers were not tolerated. 


In operating days Kennett (now off the main highway) never lost its fresh, wind- 
swept charm, for it was strategically located from a residential and tourist viewpoint. 
A drive of an hour brought one to the olive and orange groves, vineyards and deciduous 
orchards of the upper Sacramento valley. A two hour drive to the north, along the 
Oregon road. found one among pines and hills, occasionally snow clad, where liquids 
cheered and fireplaces comforted. For those who loved adventure, an auto ride to Red- 
ding, over a precipice road with seventy-seven hairpin turns, fulfilled every desire, 
especially if taken with the Metcalfe bovs. Hunting and fishing in the vicinity were 
excellent. Nearby were the famous gold mining towns of Shasta, French Gulch and 
others of likewise self-explanatory names like Churntown, Buckeye, Whiskeytown, 
Newtown, Old Diggins and Quartz Hill; Igo, from which a Chinaman took a forced de- 
parture, making the remark which gav= the town its name, and Ono. where he refused 
to give up his placer claims and made a last stand, must not be forgotten. 


John Treichler was at one time the maror cf the city of Kennett. Kennett was not 
only truly cosmopolitan, but it also boasted the biggest freight business between Sacra- 
mento and Portland, the largest payroll. the highest trained and best paid company 
officials in north central California and the most competent and obliging agent on the 
S. P. The efficient manner in which Mavor Treichler presided over meetings of the 
City Council has become a local tradition and a precedent for other municipalities. 
Mr. O. J. Ealeston’s portrayal of an inquest depicts first hand justice as administered 
under the statutes of California and the ordinances provided for Kennett. John Buick, 
native Californian, stage driver, freighter, gentleman and official chauffeur for the 
company, often related what happened to evil doers in early days; Francis Carr, a 
former attorney for the company, was dclightfully reminiscent at times. Charles 
Butters, known internationally through his work on cyanidation, was a charming resident 
and fully competent to discuss mill practice with visitors from any part of the globe. 

Legal disincorporation has abolished Kennett officially, but it will not take from 
former residents, memories of friendly associations, joys and sorrows. For them, and 
for others, such experiences will not be repeated. The last quarter of a century has 
wrought profound changes in our social life—E.M.L. 


